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REPORT, 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  submit  the  Thirtieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  there  were  in  the 
House  146  patients — 78  males  and  68  females.  Since  then  47 
patients  have  been  admitted — 23  males,  and  24  females,  shewing 
an  increase  of  8  on  last  year,  and  of  11  on  1854 — 5;  making 
the  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  past  year 
193 — 101  males  and  92  females.  Of  this  number  22  have 
recovered — 7  males  and  15  females ;  7  have  been  removed  im¬ 
proved,  3  males  and  4  females ;  2  females  have  been  removed 
unimproved  ;  and  7  patients  have  died — 6  males  and  1  female. 
There  now  remain  in  the  Asylum  155  patients,  85  males  and  70 
females.  For  the  ages  of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  past 
year,  their  social  condition,  form  of  insanity,  and  other  particulars, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  hereto  subjoined. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  an  expense  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds, 
which  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the 
more  efficient  management  of  the  Institution.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  the  erection  of  an  additional  cistern,  capable  of  holding 
1500  gallons  of  water,  which  it  is  expected  will  secure  an  ample 
supply  for  the  future, — and  the  construction  of  additional  plunge 
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and  shower  baths  and  lavatories,  both  tor  high  class  and  pauper 
patients.  But,  besides  these,  the  Directors  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  mention  that  a  great  variety  of  important  additions  have  been 
effected  during  the  year,  through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  and 
untiring  industry  of  Dr  Lindsay.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  a  Library,  containing  several  hundred  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  patients;  and  of  a  periodical 
styled,  11  Excelsior,  or  Murray’s  Royal  Asylum  Literary  Gazette,” 
as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  literary  lucubrations  of 
the  inmates, — and  in  regard  to  the  benefits  and  success  of  which 
information  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Report. 

During  the  past  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Institution,  which  it  is  believed 
will  prove  highly  beneficial,  by  devolving  on  the  resident  medi¬ 
cal  officer,  Dr  Lindsay,  a  greater  measure  of  power  and  authority 
than  he  formerly  possessed,  while  retaining  the  valuable  services 
of  Dr  Malcom  as  Physician.  The  experience  of  Asylums  has 
shewn,  that  to  secure  their  thorough  efficiency,  it  is  necessary 
to  confer  very  ample  powers  on  the  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
whose  daily  intercourse  with  the  patients  affords  him  constant 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  of  them  and  of 
administering  to  their  wants  according  to  their  individual  pe¬ 
culiarities.  One  of  the  chief  inducements  with  such  an  Officer 
to  exert  himself,  besides  the  pursuit  and  love  of  science,  is  the 
gratification,  from  time  to  time,  of  seeing  his  labours  crowned 
with  success  in  the  effecting  of  cures  ;  and  this  stimulus  cannot 
be  properly  maintained  where  there  is  a  divided  responsibility. 

The  change  now  referred  to  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
corresponding  alterations  on  the  Regulations  and  Bye-Laws  of 
the  Institution ;  and  while  doing  so,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole,  and  to  introduce  all  the 
improvements  which  recent  experience  has  suggested  for  the 
regulation  of  establishments  like  the  present. 

Many  important  topics  suggest  themselves  for  remark,  but  as 
these  are  noticed  in  so  interesting  a  manner  in  the  valuable  Re- 
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port  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  it  is  deemed  better  simply 
to  refer  to  it  for  full  information  in  regard  to  the  insane — their 
treatment — and  the  success  which  attends  it. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  also  in  calling  attention  to 
the  Report  by  the  Chaplain.  If  any  doubts  were  ever  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  services  of  such 
an  Officer  to  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  a  perusal  of  his 
Report,  it  is  thought,  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  It  is 
exceedingly  gratifying,  amongst  other  things,  to  observe  from 
the  Chaplain’s  Report,  that  the  course  of  Lectures  recently  in¬ 
troduced  has  operated  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  on  the  minds  of 
the  patients, — and  that  the  occasional  excursions  to  the  romantic 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  are  found  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  rouse  from  stupor  even  the  dull  melancholic  patients 
so  as  to  warrant  hopes  of  their  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  are  happy,  in  taking  a  review  of 
the  past  year,  to  consider  that  the  Institution  has  been  main¬ 
tained  with  increasing  vigour  and  efficiency ;  and  they  record 
their  best  thanks  to  the  various  Officers  for  their  assiduous  and 
conscientious  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  which, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  they  trust  may  long  continue  to 
enjoy  prosperity,  and  to  prove  a  boon  to  the  community. 
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Our  Statistical  Tables  reveal  the  gratifying  fact  that  there  General  results, 
has  been,  during  the  past  year,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  admissions — of  applications  for  admission — and  of  re¬ 
coveries — along  with  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality. 

The  demand  for  the  admission  of  pauper  patients  considerably  increased  num- 
exceeds  our  ordinary  accommodation  for  that  class  of  inmates, 
while  the  applications  on  behalf  of  patients  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society  are  likewise  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  comparatively  large  proportion  of  our  inmates 
belonging  to  the  latter  class  of  patients  gives  a  peculiar  and 
pleasing  tone  to  our  society.  In  June  1855,  our  population 
numbered  133  ;  in  June  1856,  146  ;  and  at  the  present  date 
155;  shewing  an  increase  of  9  on  last  year,  and  of  22  on  1855. 

The  same  relative  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  mean  daily  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  resident  during  the  years  1854 — 5,  1855 — 6, 

1856 — 7, — being  135*378,  140*549  and  150*063  respectively. 

In  1854 — 5,  the  admissions  amounted  to  36  ;  in  1855 — 6  to  39  ;  Admissions, 
in  1856 — 7  to  47,  showing  an  increase  of  8  on  last  year  and  of 
11  on  1854 — 5.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  regard  to  the  admissions, 

— as  an  evidence  that  there  is  less  delay  in  placing  patients  under 
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treatment  than  formerly — that  of  47  patients  admitted,  4  were 
sent  to  the  Asylum  within  a  week,  12  within  a  month,  30  within 
four  months  and  36  within  a  year  from  the  development  of  the 
first  decided  symptoms  of  insanity.  In  1854 — 5,  the  recoveries 
amounted  to  17  ;  in  1855 — 56,  to  16  ;  and  in  1856 — 7,  to  22. 
Of  the  latter  number,  the  duration  of  insanity  prior  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  patient  into  the  Asylum  was  under  a  w~eek  in  3 
cases;  under  a  month  in  10 ;  under  3  months  in  17  ;  and  under 
6  months  in  2 1 ;  thus  tending  to  prove  the  comparative  curability 
of  insanity  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  the  same  cases,  the  duration 
of  treatment  in  the  Asylum  was  under  3  months  in  6  ;  under  6 
months  in  13  ;  under  9  months  in  16  ;  and  under  a  year  in  19  ; 
thus  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  belief,  that  when  a 
patient  is  once  placed  in  an  asylum  he  either  never  gets  out  or 
is  immured  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Seven  patients  were  removed  improved,  but  not  thoroughly 
recovered ;  some  of  them  in  direct  opposition  to  our  advice  and 
opinion.  We  are  unfortunately  able  to  illustrate  the  baneful 
effects  which  frequently  result  from  premature  removals  in  op¬ 
position  to  medical  advice,  by  a  fatal  accident  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  some  months  ago.  A  male  pa¬ 
tient,  labouring  under  suicidal  melancholia,  was  removed  by  his 
relatives  notwithstanding  the  repeated  expressions  of  our  opinion 
that  his  suicidal  propensities  still  existed,  and  that  consequently  his 
life  might  be  endangered  by  his  being  set  at  liberty.  His  rela¬ 
tives  persisting  in  their  resolution,  were  cautioned  to  exercise  a 
constant  watchfulness  over  him  and  not  to  allow  him  out  of  sight 
for  an  instant.  F or  three  days  he  appeared  comparatively  well ; 
his  friends  were  thrown  off  their  guard  and  neglected  our  injunc¬ 
tions  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  removal  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  by  himself — he  immediately  walked 
to  a  neighbouring  river  in  which  he  drowned  himself, — the  body 
not  being  recovered  for  several  weeks.  Another  patient,  a  female, 
who  was  also  removed  prematurely  contrary  to  our  advice,  was 
brought  back  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  a  worse  condition, 
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with  the  report  that  her  friends  could  not  possibly  manage  her 
at  home,  and  had  reluctantly  made  up  their  minds  to  place  her 
again  in  an  Asylum.  Two  patients,  both  females,  were  removed 
unimproved  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  cheap  boarding  Removals  to 
houses  for  the  pauper  insane.  The  fact  that  numbers  of  private  houses, 
establishments  on  the  smallest  scale  can  maintain  insane  paupers 
at  rates  of  board  considerably  below  those  charged  in  large  public 
asylums,  suggests  the  question — Whence  or  wherefore  is  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  or  anomaly  ?  how  comes  it  that  an  individual  boarding 
only  two  or  three  dozen  patients  can  keep  them  for  several  pounds 
per  annum  less  than  the  rates  charged  by  an  Institution  ac¬ 
commodating  several  hundreds?  The  full  reply  to  this  question 
involves  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  subjects — such  as  the  proper 
treatment  of  insanity — the  constitution  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
— the  essential  distinctions  between  mere  boarding  houses  and 
hospitals,  or  between  keep  and  cure — and  others  of  a  cognate 
character.  On  such  discussions  we  cannot  here  enter,  and  we 
have  been  induced  to  allude  to  the  subject,  only  because  our 
opinion  has  been  repeatedly  asked  thereon,  and  we  are  expected 
to  afford  some  measure  of  explanation.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
in  an  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  question  should 
never  arise  in  the  executive,  How  cheaply  can  an  insane  pauper 

Keep  versus 

be  maintained?  The  verv  raising  of  such  a  question  implies  a  cure  of  insane 

*  _  paupers. 

mistaken  idea  of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  insanity. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  state  explicitly,  that  it  forms  no  part  of 
our  scheme  of  management  or  treatment,  to  try  how  econo¬ 
mically  we  can  maintain  the  physical  existence  of  a  patient — at 
how  low  a  figure  we  can  feed  him  in  the  barest  way  to  support 
life,  and  clothe  him  so  as  decently  to  cover  his  nakedness.  It  is 
our  object  to  treat  towards  recovery  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
curable  insane,  by  affording  them  all  the  benefits  of  a  high  class 
Hospital ;  and  to  surround  the  incurable  with  all  the  comforts  of 
a  happy  home.  These  objects  cannot  be  carried  out  except  at 
considerable  expense.  The  services  of  skilled  officers  and  atten¬ 
dants — the  advantages  of  tasteful  gardens  and  ample  pleasure 
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grounds — bathing  establishments  —  apparatus  for  occupation, 
recreation  and  education — luxuries,  as  well  as  necessaries,  in  diet 
and  clothing — are  not  possessed  by  the  majority  of  private 
boarding  houses  for  insane  paupers,  with  whose  rates  of  board 
those  of  large  public  institutions  are  usually  contrasted.  The 
cost  of  these  advantages — which  are  surely  sufficiently  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  inquirer — must  necessarily  be  added  to  the 
expenses  of  mere  keep  or  maintenance.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  comparison  between  private  boarding  houses  for  insane 
paupers — which  are  essentially  poor  houses  for  the  insane — and 
public  asylums,  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and  chances  of  cure 
of  the  patients  ;  and,  if  comfort  and  cure  are  not  the  ideas  which 
actuate  relatives  and  guardians  in  sending  insane  paupers  to 
establishments  of  either  class,  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  lavish  expenditure  and  the 
liberal  use  of  means  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  cure 
of  the  inmates.  It  is  advisable  to  exercise  a  due  economy  in  the 
management  of  every  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  of 
what  class  soever.  A  reference  to  our  tables  of  recoveries  will 
show  that  of  22  cases  of  recovery,  19  were  discharged  within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  admission.  The  interest  and  the  practice 
of  public  asylums  are  to  discharge  as  many  recovered  cases  as 
possible  :  the  interest  of  the  keeper  of  a  private  boarding  house, 
who  makes  a  profit  per  head  on  the  number  of  his  patients, — or 
rather  we  should  call  them  residents — is  to  detain  as  many  as 
possible,  and  so  keep  his  house  full.  We  have  no  wish  to  make 
insinuations  nor  to  underrate  private  asylums  of  the  class  we  are 
describing;  we  do  not  aver  nor  suppose  that  such  is  the  practice 
of  the  keepers  or  proprietors  of  these  establishments ;  but  such 
is  manifestly  their  interest .  Now  if  we  contrast,  on  the  one 
hand,  comparatively  high  rates  of  board  for  short  periods,  say 
£22  or  £24  per  annum  for  two  or  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  a 
public  asylum,  with  comparatively  low  rates  for  long  periods,  say 
£15  or  £18  for  several  years  in  a  boarding  house,  we  think  the 
balance  will  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  public,  or  apparently 
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expensive,  asylum.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  several  thousand 
insane  poor  are  still  inadequately  provided  for  in  Scotland,  being  insane, 
kept  or  maintained — not  treated  with  a  view  to  cure — in  private 
houses,  poor-houses,  the  lunatic  wards  of  prisons  and  elsewhere. 

Were  all  the  insane  in  Scotland  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in 
Hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  present  asylum  ac- 

r 

commodation  of  the  country  would  require  to  be  greatly  increased. 

The  main  object  of  an  asylum  being  cwre,  it  follows  that  the 
only  class  of  cases  properly  admissible  is  that  of  curable  patients. 

But,  under  present  arrangemements,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all 
our  asylums  to  the  accumulation  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases. 

These  occupy  valuable  space  and  interfere  necessarily  with  the 
proper  treatment  of  curable  patients.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  separate  accommodation  should  be  provided,  either 
in  the  form  of  additions  to  existing  asylums,  or,  of  additional 


Desiderata  of 

asylums,  for  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  so  as  to  admit  of  greater  our  present  Asy- 
.  .  .  lum  system. 

justice  being  done  to  acute  and  curable  ones.  While  speaking 


of  the  desiderata  of  our  asylums,  which  are  necessary  to  render 
them  complete  or  efficient,  w^e  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  opinion,  that  the  following  asylums,  or  adjuncts  to  asylums, 
are  much  wanted  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  those  for  chronic 
and  incurable  cases  :  viz.  1.  A  national  criminal  asylum,  such  as 
that  of  Dundrum  in  Ireland.  2.  Asylums  for  inebriates,  or  dipso¬ 
maniacs,  such  as  those  of  America.  3.  Training  institutions  for 
idiots,  such  as  that  of  Baldovan  near  Dundee.  4.  Probationary 
residences  for  convalescents.  5.  Homes  for  harmless  eccentrics 
and  imbeciles,  and  6.  Retreats  for  the  insane  of  the  higher 
ranks. 

The  deaths  are  the  same  in  number  as  last  year.  Nothing  of  Mortality 
special  interest  has  been  determined  regarding  the  pathology  of  the 
fatal  cases.  In  one  case,  fatal  by  a  series  of  apoplectic  seizures, 
extensive  atheroma  of  the  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  brain  was  Pathology- 
the  chief  lesion ;  in  another,  fatal  by  general  paralysis,  excessive 
serous  exudation  in  the  ventricles  was  the  only  apparent  abnor¬ 
mity.  During  the  half-year  to  January,  1857,  only  one  death 
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occurred  :  the  remaining  6  happened  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  present  year.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  what  months  are 
characterised  by  a  maximum  and  minimum  mortality, — as  well 
as  whether  particular  months  are  distinguished  by  special  classes 
of  diseases,  we  have  examined  our  obituary  tables  for  the  last  30 
years,  but  not  with  very  definitive  or  satisfactory  results.  We 
find  the  largest  mortality  in  the  month  of  March,  there  being 
11*11  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  198  recorded  cases;  next  in 
order  stands  January,  10*60;  then  follows  August,  10*1;  June 
and  September  are  equal,  9*09  ;  May  and  July,  equal,  8*58 ; 
April  and  December,  equal,  8*08  ;  November  has  6*56  ;  while 
February  and  October  are  equal,  showing  a  minimum  of  5*05. 
Are  the  months  It  does  not  appear,  from  our  Statistics,  that  particular  months 

and  seasons 

characterised  by  or  seasons  of  the  year  are  characterized  by  special  classes  of 
particular  fatal  _  J  J  y 

diseases?  diseases,  except  that  certain  pulmonary  affections  have  been 
more  prevalent  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  certain  in¬ 
testinal  diseases  in  the  autumn  months.  The  majority  of  diseases 
occurred  indiscriminately  all  over  the  year,  especially  exhaustion 
— that  undefined  and  most  unsatisfactory  general  term,  which 
we  are  sometimes  forced  to  employ,  and  which  includes  maniacal 
and  senile  exhaustion,  debility  from  abstinence  and  improper 
food,  emaciation  and  sinking  from  chronic  or  ill-ascertained  sys¬ 
temic  diseases,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Pneumonia  and  Broncho¬ 
pneumonia  occurred  in  January  and  July — chiefly  the  former ; 
Phthisis  in  March  and  May  especially,  but  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  November ;  Cholera  and  Choleroid 
Diarrhoea  in  August  and  September  only  and  equally ;  Ulceration 
and  other  Diseases  of  Intestines  in  July,  August,  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December ;  Dysentery  in  August ;  Dropsy  in  April, 

October,  and  December;  Epilepsy  in  April,  July,  August,  and 
% 

December;  Apoplexy  in  January  and  March  chiefly,  but  also,  to 
a  less  extent,  in  June,  July,  and  November  ;  and  Heart  Disease 
and  Aneurism  in  June,  August,  and  December, 
iaractersof  With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  there  exist  any  structural 
nsani?ydin  alteration  of  the  blood  discs  in  insanity,  we,  some  years  ago, 


made  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  in  236  insane 
patients,  contrasting  it  with  the  character  of  the  blood  in  36 
sane  individuals.  Having  elsewhere*  published  details  of  the 
investigation,  it  will  suffice  here  merely  to  recapitulate  the  ge¬ 
neral  results  arrived  at, — which  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  blood  of  the  insane  varies  in  its  chemical  and  phy¬ 

sical  characters,  e.g.  as  regards  the  relative  proportion  of 
serum,  fibrine  and  globules. 

2.  That  the  red  discs  and  white  corpuscles  also  vary  in  their 

chemical  and  physical  characters,  e.g.  in  their  number,  form, 
and  effects  of  re- agents  upon  them;  deficiency  of  the  red 
and  excess  of  the  white  corpuscles — real  or  apparent,  in 
different  cases,  being  comparatively  common  conditions. 

3.  That  such  variations  in  the  characters  of  the  blood,  or  of  its 

corpuscles,  however,  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  mental, 
though  they  do  to  the  physical,  state. 

4.  That  similar  conditions  are  equally  common  in  the  sane,  un¬ 

der  similar  physical  conditions, — such  as  plethora,  anaemia, 
and  struma. 

5.  That  the  blood  is  more  frequently  impoverished  or  altered  in 

the  rich  than  the  poor  insane,  this  being  probably  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  due  cultivation  of  the  physique  and  the 
prevalence  of  sedentary  and  unhealthy  habits  in  the  former. 

These  results  indicate  that  insanity,  and  the  different  types  Imanity  a 
or  phases  thereof,  are  not  characterised  by  particular  morbid  states  Physical  dlsease- 
of  the  blood ;  and  tend  to  show  that  insanity  must  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  ordinary  physical  diseases.  The  latter  proposition  is 
also  illustrated  or  borne  out  by  the  characters  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions  in  insanity.  The  only  one  of  these  we  have  hitherto 

: 

had  an  opportunity  of  examining  has  been  the  urine.  Last  year 

Microscopical 

we  made  a  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  and  chemical 
in  80  male  patients,  labouring  under  every  form  of  insanity. —  urineininsanity. 


!■ 

j 


*  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  Jan.  1855.  p,  78. 
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We  can  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood,  only  give  the  general 
results  of  our  inquiry  : — * 

1.  That,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  urine  was  essentially 

healthy. 

2.  That  the  morbid  conditions  present  consisted  chiefly  of  phos¬ 

phates,  oxalates,  uric  acid,  epithelium  and  sugar. 

3.  That  these  conditions  bore  no  relation  to  the  mental,  though 

they  did  to  the  physical,  state, — and  that  therefore  no  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  urine  are  characteristic  of  particular  forms  or 
phases  of  insanity, 

4.  That  similar  conditions  are  equally  common  in  the  sane,  under 

similar  physical  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to  dyspepsia, 
phthisis,  &c. 

5.  That  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  belief  that,  in  insanity, 

there  is  an  excessive  excretion  of  earthy  phosphates. 

When  we  consider  that  every  thought — each  mental  act  im¬ 
plies  an  expenditure  of  nervous  force — a  destruction  of  nervous 
matter  which  must  be  replaced,  ere  the  brain  can  healthily  dis¬ 
charge  its  important  functions;  that  excessive  mental  labour 
produces  an  impairment  of  the  nervous  energy — an  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system  which  renders  it  incapable  of  properly 
regulating  the  circulation ;  that  whatever  interferes  with  the 
circulation  must  affect  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  blood ;  and  that  an  impoverished  condition  of  that  vital  fluid 
ultimately  leads  to  functional,  or  organic  debility  or  disease  of 
every  organ  in  the  body,  it  will  cease  to  surprise  us  that  inordi¬ 
nate  or  ill-regulated  mental  labour  is  productive  of  the  most 
serious  physical  evils.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  decided 
blood- changes  may  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  these  physical 
ills, — the  first  step  in  the  overthrow  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  mental  and  bodily  functions.  Such  changes  may  exist  prior 
to,  and  without  the  development  of  any  other  specific  or  recog- 


*  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  July  1S56,  p.  488, 
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nisable  physical  ailment  or  disease.  Dr  Theophilus  Thompson 
has  lately  given  instances  11  where  sleeplessness  and  loss  of  men¬ 
tal  power  following  over-exertion  were  associated  with  jugular 
murmurs  and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  white  corpuscles,  there 
not  being  one-fourth  of  the  average  proportion  of  health, — all 
this  without  muscular  debility  or  impaired  digestion,  but  with 
oxaluria  to  a  slight  extent.”*  A  most  important  problem,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject,  is  the  possible  or  probable  heredity,  or 
hereditary  transmissibility,  of  the  physical  conditions  generated 
by  inordinate  mental  labour ;  and  Dr  Thompson,  indeed,  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  11  the  present  tendency  to  overwork  the 
brain  may  prove  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great  men!” 
The  sedentary  habits  of  hard  students — their  neglect  of  due 
physical  exercise — are  of  themselves  attended  by  most  serious 
results  alike  to  mind  and  body  ;  for  it  is  now  abundantly  estab¬ 
lished  that  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  mind  and  body  react 
infallibly  on  each  other.  But  we  assert,  further,  that  excessive  or 
ill-regulated  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  is  per  se  liable  to 
be  followed  by  the  most  baneful  consequences  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  possibly  to  his  posterity,  these  consequences  in¬ 
cluding  insanity  in  some  of  its  worst  and  most  incurable  forms. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  tear  and  wear  of  mind  is  expended 
on  business,  pleasure,  study,  or  on  the  struggle  to  maintain  an 
honourable  and  comfortable  position  in  society.  There  is  too 
great  a  disposition  in  the  present  age  to  forget  the  adage,  u  non 
semper  arcum  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  mental,  than  for 
physical,  relaxation,  in  proportion  as  the  brain  is  a  more  delicate 
organ  and  more  liable  to  derangement  than  a  muscle.  He  who 
neglects  or  contemns  the  laws  of  health, — who  forgets  physical 
exercise  and  prematurely  or  inordinately  stimulates  his  brain, 
cannot  do  so  long  with  impunity.  If  he  do  not  become  insane, 


Hereditary 
transmissibility 
of  resultant 
physical 
conditions. 


*  “  Effects  produced  on  the  blood  by  mental  labour,”  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London;  Medical  Times,  Dec.  0,1856;  Lancet,  Dec.  13,  1856;  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine,  Jan.  1857. 
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lie  may  ai  least  suffer  from  all  the  evils  of  Cachsemia ;  or  he 
becomes  very  commonly  a  martyr  to  Dyspepsia,  that  protean 
and  annoying,  yet  apparently  simple,  affection,  which  is  too 
frequently  the  first  step  towards  the  development  of  insanity. — • 
How  often  does  the  keen,  money-making  speculator,  who  strains 
every  nerve,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  to  advance  his 
worldly  interests — who  spends  his  whole  time  in  his  counting- 
house  and  bestows  every  thought  on  his  ledger,  who  has  no 
time  for  home,  for  health,  for  nature — suddenly  and  completely 
break  down — the  victim  of  General  Paralysis — and  die  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  at  most  a  few  years?  Such  cases  are 
among  the  most  distressing  admitted  into  our  Asylums ;  for  the 
individuals  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  golden  opportunities, 
and  golden  expectations  before  them — the  prize  of  competency 
or  fortune — after  a  life-long  and  life-exhausting  struggle — almost 
within  their  grasp. 

During  the  past  year  a  controversy  has  arisen,  and  has  been 
carried  on  with  considerable  vigour,  in  some  of  the  medical 
journals  and  public  newspapers,  regarding  the  effects  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  tobacco,  in  its  various  forms,  on  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  man.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  and 
strongly  advocated,  that  one  result  of  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco 
is  insanity  in  some  form  or  degree.  The  relation  in  which  the 
habitual  consumption  of  tobacco  stands  to  insanity  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  received  the  attention  which  it  merits  in 
Asylum  Reports;  abundant  statistics  have  been  collected  to  show 
the  bearing  of  intemperance  in  alchoholic  liquors  on  insanity ;  but 
none,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  illustrating  the  connexion,  if  any, 
between  intemperance  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  insanity.  We 
would  here  briefly  advert  to  the  subject,  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  long  been  a  custom  in  this  Asylum  to  grant  to 
certain  patients  a  daily  or  weekly  allowance  of  tobacco  or  snuff, 
or  both.  In  this  custom  we  are  not  peculiar ;  it  is  followed  to  a 
similar  extent,  we  believe,  in  other  British  Asylums.  There  are, 
however,  able  psychological  physicians  who  are  totally  opposed  to 
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the  use  of  tobacco  in  Asylums — who  would  at  once  banish  u  the 
weed”  from  our  galleries.  We  have  no  desire  to  offer  an  apology 
or  defence  on  behalf  of  tobacco;  our  private  feelings  on  the  subject 
would  rather  lead  us  to  issue  a  “  Counter-blaste we  do  not 
ourselves  consume  tobacco  in  any  degree  or  form.  We  believe  the 
habit  generally  originates  in  youth  merely  from  imitation  and  a 
mistaken  idea  of  what  is  manly, — that  it  grows  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  our  strength  ;  and  that  it  ultimately  takes 
such  hold  that  from  use  it  becomes  a  second  nature,  which  can¬ 
not  be  readily  shaken  off.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  habit 
where  it  thus  originates ;  nay,  we  would  go  still  farther,  and  assert 
that  we  know  of  no  cases  of  disease  where  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  remedy,  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  previously  in  the  habit  of  employing  it.  A  sense  of  duty 
and  a  sense  of  justice — a  conviction  that  u  magna  est  veritas  et 
prevalebit ” — and  that  both  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  have  been  exaggerated — induce  us  to  make  public 
the  result  of  unbiassed  inquiries  as  to,  1.  The  effects  of  its 
moderate  use  for  periods  varying  from  6  months  to  60  years ; 
and  2.  The  effects  of  stopping  the  habit  after  it  has  been  thus 
formed  and  indulged.  In  considering  the  question,  so  far  as 
experience  in  this  Asylum  guides  us,  we  must  set  out  by  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  use  and  Distinction 

*  °  between  use 

abuse  of  tobacco.  We  believe  there  are  no  advocates  for  the  andabuse> 
abuse  of  tobacco  ;  but  the  recent  controversy  tends  to  shew 
that  the  moderate  use  of  the  weed  is  in  some  cases  beneficial, 
while,  in  the  remainder,  it  is  not  productive  of  the  multiform 
bad  effects  which  have,  by  its  enemies,  been  attributed  to  it. 

Of  154  patients  resident — constituting  our  whole  population —  influence  of 

liSibit 

at  the  date  of  our  enquiry,  we  found  that  52,  or  33*76  per  cent. 

(of  85  males,  43,  or  50*58  per  cent. ;  and  of  69  females,  9,  or 
13*04  per  cent.)  had  been,  prior  to  admission,  habitual  smokers 
or  snuffers,  chiefly  the  former.  Of  these  52  patients,  21  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  alone,  14  snuff  alone,  and 
17  both  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  shortest  period,  during  which 
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the  habit  had  existed,  was  6  months,  the  longest  60  years  ;  the 

average — where  the  period  could  be  ascertained- — 23 ‘04  years. 

In  1  patient  only  had  the  habit  lasted  for  60  years ;  in  1,  53 ;  in 

1,  50;  in  1,  44;  in  1,  40;  in  5,  35;  in  6,  30;  in  1,  25;  in  1,  21; 

in  10,  20 ;  in  1,  18 ;  in  3,  15  ;  in  1,  13  ;  in  4,  12  ;  in  1,  11; 

in  4,  10;  in  3,  8;  and  in  1  only  the  short  period  of  6  months. 

The  maximum  quantity  used  in  a  week  by  one  person,  either  oi 

tobacco  or  snuff,  Was  3  cz.  This  quantity  had  been  used  by 

10  patients ;  2  oz.  by  25  ;  2-J-  by  2  ;  1^  by  3  ;  1  oz.  by  2  ;  and 

^  oz.  by  3.  The  average  weekly  allowance  prior  to  admission 

was,  in  2  patients,  3  oz. ;  in  24,  2  oz. ;  in  5,  1-J  oz. ;  in  4,  2  oz. ; 

and  in  2,  ^  oz.  ; — these  allowances  were  regarded  as  moderate 

and  harmless  quantities.  The  same  patients  now  receive  weekly 

allowances  varying  from  J  oz.  to  3  oz. ;  in  1  case  the  quantity  is 

Joz. ;  in  3,  \  oz.;  in  33,  1  oz. ;  in  4,  lj  oz. ;  in  6,  2  oz. ;  in  1, 

2J  oz. ;  and  in  1,  3  oz.  Many  of  those  who  have  a  comparatively 

large  weekly  allowance  of  tobacco,  and  especially  of  snuff,  do  not 

consume  it  wholly  themselves,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it 

as  the  medium  "of  exchanging  salutations  with  companions  or 

Customs  of  the  strangers.  It  is  a  common  custom  among  the  lower  orders  in 

to  snuff- taking.  Scotland  lor  relations — near  or  distant — acqamtances,  old  or 

new — or  even  for  travellers  casually  meeting  for  the  first  time, 

on  road  or  rail — to  exchange  civilities  and  greet  each  other  by 

a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  ordinary  usages  of  society  are  kept  up  in 

the  Asylum ;  many  friendships  are  originated  and  afterwards 

cemented  by  such  simple  means;  and  the  possession  of  a  modicum 

of  snuff  enables  patients  to  discharge,  in  their  own  fashion,  the 

courtesies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  All  patients 

who  have  been  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  able  to 

give  intelligent  replies,  agree  in  attributing  bad  affects  to  their 

Uniform  first  essays  in  tobacco  smoking.  They  only,  however,  describe 

testimony  as  to  .  J  J  ’  ’ 

^fleets of  the  ordinary  nausea,  vomiting,  purging  and  general  “malaise,” 

ILUUitvi/  v  i 

so  well  known  to  be  the  effects  on  the  uninitiated  of  the  first 
use  of  “  the  weed.”  On  the  other  hand,  they  uniformly  testify 
that  no  bad  effects,  but  the  reverse,  followed  its  moderate  use,™ 
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the  moderate  use,  in  their  opinion,  being  the  use  of  the  average 
weekly  quantities  we  have  already  specified.  They  all  agree, 
moreover,  that  the  use  of  more  than  these  quantities  is  liable  to 
produce  bad  effects,  but  they  distinguish  between  the  use  and 
abuse — a  distinction  which  the  advocates  of  Total  Abstinence 
in  tobacco  forget  or  despise.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  bad  effects 
from  withdrawing  or  suspending — none  from  granting — a  mode¬ 
rate  allowance  of  tobacco  or  snuff.  In  stating  broadly  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  seen  bad  effects,  but  the  reverse,  in  the 
insane,  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  attribute  its  good  effects  in  all  cases,  or  in 
general,  to  its  physiological  or  therapeutic  action.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  it  would  appear  to  be  useful 
merely  by  gratifying  a  habit — by  supplying  a  substance  of  daily 
use,  which  from  having  once  been  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a 
necessity.  We  have  seen  patients  tear  up  their  coats  and  shirts 
to  fill  their  pipes,  or  employ,  for  the  same  purpose,  rags,  pieces 
of  brown  paper,  leather,  or  indeed  anything  that  will  burn  and 

cause  smoke,  if,  from  any  chance,  they  had  no  tobacco.  We  Effects  of 
77  J  1  J  stoppage  of 

have  likewise  witnessed  paroxysms  of  fury,  inordinate  excitability,  liabit 

great  physical  distress,  as  well  as  much  mental  anguish,  result 

from  the  simple  omission,  for  a  few  hours,  of  the  usual  supply  of 

tobacco.  Patients  will  work  for  tobacco  or  snuff,  who  will  work 

for  no  other  consideration ; — often  have  we  known  patients 

anxiously  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  work,  in  order  that  they 

might  earn  the  quantity  of  tobacco  weekly  doled  out  to  the 

labourers  of  our  community.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  custom 

in  asylums,  of  granting  to  the  well  behaved  and  industrious 

patients  regular  allowances  of  tobacco  or  snuff.  It  may  be,  and  Total  abstinence  I 

has  been,  argued,  that  such  patients  might  be  weaned  from  this  from  tobacco- 

degrading  habit ;  and  that  prizes  or  awards  of  a  less  equivocal 

or  hurtful  kind  might  be  substituted.  In  a  community  of  the 

sane,  where  an  iron  discipline  could  be  enforced — where  the  sole 

or  chief  object  is  to  punish,  not  to  gratify,  comfort  or  indulge, 

an  attempt  might  be  made  suddenly  to  deprive  men  of  a  habit 
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which  hay  become  a  second  nature.  But  to  adopt  such  a  practice 
among  the  insane,  who  require  everything  that  can  soothe  or 
gratify,  we  hold  to  be  not  only  injudicious  and  injurious,  but 
cruel.  This  lopping  off  of  habits  of  40  or  60  years’  growth  is, 
we  humbly  conceive,  beginning  an  otherwise  very  desirable  re¬ 
formation  at  the  wrong  end.  Compulsory  total  abstinence  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  we  much  fear  will  never 
succeed ;  and  certainly  an  asylum  is  the  last  place  where  the 
experiment  should  be  tried.  The  only  good  ground  for  hope, 
we  can  see,  is  to  check  the  habit  in  the  bud,  by  educating  the 
young  to  avoid  it,  or  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  its  deleterious 
action  in  many  cases,  and  its  uselessness  in  all.  With  measures 
having  such  a  tendency,  we  have  every  sympathy  ;  and  we  should 
cordially  wish  them  all  success. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of 
insanity,  to  which  we  would  for  a  moment  advert,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  attention  it  merits.  At  least 
one  instance  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  of  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  to  society  from  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  revolting  details  of  suicides,  murders,  and  other 
atrocious  crimes.  The  instance  is  the  more  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  patient  having  voluntarily  sought  a  refuge  from  his  morbid 
thoughts  and  impulses  in  the  retirement  of  the  Asylum.  Naturally 
timorous  and  excitable,  his  nervous  system  had  been  unstrung 
by  over  application  to  business ;  the  accounts  which  he  read  in 
the  public  prints  of  the  lamented  suicide  of  Hugh  Miller,  of  the 
double  murder  by  Ensign  Pennefather  at  Melbourne,  and  of  other 
suicides  and  murders  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  took 
such  a  hold  upon  his  mind,  that  he  at  last  feared  even  his  own 
shadow.  Dark  and  mysterious  forebodings  of  ill  flitted  constantly 
through  his  mind ;  and  after  a  prolonged  and  severe  mental 
struggle,  he  placed  himself  under  treatment  here  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  and  desires  of  his  relatives.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  publication  of  the  details  of  atrocious 
crimes  panders  to  a  morbid  and  inflamed  public  taste — a  taste  or 


appetite,  which  ought  to  be  repressed,  rather  than  stimulated. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  11  The  Press,” 
by  the  publication  of  such  details,  has  materially  contributed 
— though  unwittingly — to  the  multiplication  of  great  crimes, 
whilst  it  has  otherwise  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the  moral 
and  mental  health  of  the  community.  It  will  be  argued  that 
the  object  of  publishing  such  cases  is  to  repress  and  diminish 
crime,  and  thereby  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.  But  abun¬ 
dant  experience  proves  that  it  has  precisely  a  contrary  effect. 
In  all  ages — and  at  no  time  to  a  greater  extent  than  recently — ■ 
great  crimes  of  the  same  class  have  followed  each  other  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  as  if  from  a  morbid  principle  of  imitation 
and  a  love  of  notoriety,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  publicity- 
given  to  them ;  and,  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  need 
only  point  to  what  we  may  be  perhaps  permitted  to  designate 
the  u  epidemic  of  poisoning  ”  in  England  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  notorious  that  capital  punishments  have  altogether  failed  to 
diminish  great  crimes. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  an 
asylum,  he  ought  to  act  as  an  officer  of  health  to  the  community 
over  which  he  presides.  In  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  this 
is  no  light  matter.  The  control  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  their  details, — the  avoidance  of  over 
crowding — the  prevention  and  destruction  of  noxious  smells 
and  effluvia — the  regulation  of  heating  and  ventilation — the 
examination  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and  water  supply,  as  well 
as  of  drugs — combine  to  render  this  department  of  his  duties,  one 
of  great  importance.  The  necessity,  on  the  part  of  Superinten¬ 
dents,  of  engaging  in  investigations  as  to  the  purity  or  adul¬ 
terations  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  of  prosecuting 
researches  on  chemical,  histological  and  pathological  subjects 
connected  with  insanity,  renders  it  extremely  desirable,  in  our 
opinion,  that  every  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  should 
have  attached  to  it  a  laboratory,  fitted  up  with  microscopes  and 
chemical  and  pathological  apparatus.  An  asylum,  besides  being 
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Disinfectants 


of  scientific  information — a  school  for  the  teaching — a  theatre 
for  the  investigation,  of  all  questions  bearing  directly  or  remotely, 
on  the  nature,  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity.  Asylums  have 
been  too  little  regarded  in  this  light;  and  we  are  inclined  greatly 
to  attribute  the  reason  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  many  asylums, 
until  lately,  the  Superintendents  have  not  been  medical  men ; 
while,  in  others,  the  remuneration  and  status,  have  not  been 
such  as  to  induce  men  of  high  talent  to  compete  for  such  a  pro¬ 
fessional  position.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better  day  is 
beginning  to  dawn ;  and  that  our  asylums  will,  ere  long,  be 
rendered  serviceable,  not  only  in  ministering  to  the  cure  and 
comfort  of  the  insane,  but  in  promoting,  in  all  its  departments, 
that  most  interesting,  and  now  most  important  branch  of  medical 
science, — psychology. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  lately  attracted  our  attention, 
and  deodorisers.  \n  our  capacity  of  officer  of  health,  has  been  that  of  disinfectants  and 
deodorisers.  Substances  which  neutralise  or  destroy  disagreeable 
or  noxious  smells  and  effluvia,  are  in  daily  requisition  in  the 
wards  of  an  asylum,  where  there  is  constantly  a  proportion  of 
paralytics,  dirty  patients,  and  cases  of  gangrenous  bedsores, 
Diarrhoea,  Phthisis,  foetid  Bronchitis,  or  other  diseases  attended 
by  foetid  discharges,  or  foetid  cutaneous  exhalations.  It  becomes 
a  necessity  to  have  every  part  of  the  house  free  of  offensive 
odours,  as  well  as  freely  ventilated.  We  have  often  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of  Burnett’s  solution,  chloride  of  lime, 
sulphurous  acid,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  charcoal  and  other  deo¬ 
dorisers  or  disinfectants  currently  in  use.  Dr  Angus  Smith  of 
Manchester  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Lon¬ 
don,  illustrative  of  the  disinfectant  virtues  of  sulphite  of  magnesia, 
combined  with  5  per  cent  of  phenio  or  carbolic  acid,  constituting 
the  substance  now  known  as  u  M^Dougall’s  Disinfecting  Powder.” 
A  series  of  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
powerful  disinfectant  base  is  magnesia ;  the  most  powerful  disin¬ 
fectant  acid,  sulphurous  acid — the  latter  being,  in  this  respect, 
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equal  to  chlorine ;  and  that  phenic  or  carbolic  acid,  which  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  might  be  advanta¬ 
geously  combined  with  them,  in  such  a  form,  that  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  employed,  after  serving  their  end  as  disinfectants,  might 
constitute  valuable  manures.  For  use,  this  disinfecting  material 
may  either  be  sprinkled  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  J  oz.  to  1  quart.  We  have  lately  tried 
MfDougalFs  disinfecting  powder  and  are  inclined,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  to  give  it  the  preference  over  some  other  disinfectants  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  important,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  to  distinguish  between  disinfectants  and 
deodorisers ;  they  are  too  generally  used  as  synonymous  terms. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  substance,  which  chemically  or  physically 
neutralises  or  destroys  a  smell,  destroys  also  the  power  or  property 
of  infection.  Nay,  the  destruction  of  an  odour  may  be  absolutely 
fraught  with  danger,  by  creating  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
midst  of  a  deadly  miasm  or  effluvium.  For  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  power  of  infection,  we  feel  bound  to  confess  that 
we  have  faith  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  soap  and  water  on  the 
one  hand,  and  currents  of  fresh  air  on  the  other.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  propulsion  of  currents  of  air — Lot  or  cold — 
through  sick  rooms,  hospital  wards,  dormitories  of  dirty  patients, 
water-closets  and  urinaries,  would  do  more  to  render  them 
sweet- smelled  and  healthy  than  the  use  of  M‘Dougall’8  or  Bur¬ 
nett’s  or  any  other  known  disinfecting  powder  or  solution. 

Many  important  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in 
different  departments  of  the  asylum  during  the  past  year,  all  of 
which  conduce  more  or  less  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  and  the  more  efficient  management  of  the  Institution. 
Of  these  we  would  specialize  the  lighting  with  gas  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  room,  in  which  are  now  held  all  our  balls,  lectures,  classes, 
concerts  and  soirees,  and  which  also  serves  the  purposes,  for  the 
nonce,  of  billiard  or  reading  room ;  the  lighting  with  gas  of  the 
gate  entrance  and  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  numerous 
gas  jets  in  the  stove-rooms,  cellars,  and  the  darker  parts  of  the 
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stairs  and  galleries  ;  the  erection  of  a  large  additional  cistern 
capable  of  holding  1500  gallons  of  well  water  ;  the  construction 
of  additional  plunge  and  shower  baths  and  lavatories,  both  for 
pauper  and  high  class  patients ;  the  erection  of  a  boiler,  furnace, 
hot  water  cistern  and  appurtenances,  giving  an  increased  supply 
of  hot  water ;  the  removal  of  stone  floors  in  several  dormitories 
and  bed  rooms,  with  the  substitution  of  painted  wooden  ones ; 
and  lastly,  the  taking  down  of  an  unseemly  partition  separating 
the  sexes  in  the  chapel. 

A  greater  quantity  of  work  has  been  done  than  during  the 
previous  year,  in  the  shoemakers’,  tailors’,  wrights’,  and  milliners’ 
departments ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  jobbing  required  in 
the  house  is  executed  by  patients  and  attendants.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  impossible,  or  very  difficult,  to  cause 
patients  belonging  to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  to  engage 
in  garden  or  field  work.  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any 
great  obstacle,  provided  there  be  a  proper  staff  of  attendants 
and  a  sufficient  and  pleasing  variety  of  out-of-door  work.  Sections 
of  our  higher  classes  of  patients  work  regularly  in  the  garden  in 
fine  weather;  and  this  kind  of  occupation  is  generally  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  Fashionable  Adonises  readily  consent 
to  doff  their  kid  gloves  and  their  patent  leather  boots  to  take  up 
the  spade  and  the  hoe;  and  delicately  nurtured  ladies  have  taken 
their  first  lessons  in  baking  and  other  household  accomplishments 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Asylum. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  and  promote  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  to  furnish  objective  materials  for  contempla¬ 
tion,  by  clothing  the  walls  of  our  parlours  with  high  class  engra¬ 
vings  and  with  pictures  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are 
the  product  of  the  pencils  of  inmates,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  framed  in  the  house.  Statuary  is  about  to  be  added.  Some 
patients  sketch  from  nature,  or  make  copies  from  the  u  Art 
Journal,”  u  Illustrated  London  News,”  or  other  illustrated  per¬ 
iodicals  with  which  the  house  is  supplied.  Some  of  the  inmates 
exhibit  a  pleasing  penchant  for  floriculture ;  seedlings  are  raised 
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under  bell  jars,  which  answer  all  the  purposes  of  miniature  fer¬ 
neries  or  forcing  frames ;  the  showy  climbers  of  our  balconies 
and  the  annuals  and  perennials  which  adorn  our  galleries,  are  all 
tended  with  an  anxious  care.  Others  of  the  inmates  concentrate 
their  attention  and  affections  upon  the  animal,  in  preference  to  Pet  animals, 
the  vegetable,  creation  :  in  one  of  the  gentlemen’s  galleries  there 
are  two  cages  of  white  mice ;  some  of  the  higher  class  patients 
have  pet  singing  birds,  while  the  ladies  take  under  their  special 
protection  a  colony  of  rabbits. 

There  have  been  three  concerts  during  the  winter  months,  Concerts, 
the  patients  being  both  the  performers  and  listeners.  The  be¬ 
neficial  effects  of  music  in  u  soothing  the  savage  breast  ”  may  be  Effects  of  music ; 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  was  formerly  a  morose, 
taciturn,  unsociable  hermit — but  who  has  latterly,  mainly  through 

IE 

the  agency  of  the  concerts  and  balls,  become  affable,  polite, 
loquacious,  and  sociable.  The  concerts  have  also  had  the  pleasing- 
effect  of  stimulating  the  general  taste  for  music  in  our  com¬ 
munity  ;  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
musical  instruments,  and  we  are  seldom,  at  any  period  of  the 
day,  without  music  of  some  kind.  A  patient  has  regularly  acted 
as  precentor  in  chapel  during  the  year.  The  weekly  balls  never  Balls, 
lose  their  charm  for  a  large  section  of  our  community ;  our  dress 
balls,  on  Hallowe’en  and  Christmas  eves,  were  unusually  brilliant 
and  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  visitors 
from  Perth  and  the  vicinity ;  and  the  Christmas  tree,  which  Christmas  tree] 
bloomed  and  fruited  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ladies,  in 
point  of  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  adornments,  probably 
had  few  rivals  in  Scotland.  Eight  tea-parties  were  given  during  Tea  parties, 
the  year,  with  music,  dancing,  and  a  variety  of  games.  One  of 
them  was  given  by  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  another, 
in  return,  by  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies ;  invitation  cards  being- 
issued  a  la  mode,  the  whole  arrangements  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  patients,  and  the  officers  being  among  the  invited  guests. — 

We  have  found  marked  good  effects  from  the  regulated  assoeia- 
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tion  of  the  sexes  at  all  our  amusements.  Nowhere  is  the  civi¬ 
lising,  softening  influence  of  woman  so  obvious  as  upon  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  harsher  sex  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  an  asylum.  We  have  seen  the  haughty  look  of  the  proud 
monomaniac — the  horror-stricken  physiognomy  of  the  suicidal 
melancholic — and  the  meaningless  stare  of  the  fatuous  relax  into 
a  smile,  the  fore  runner  of  affability  and  cheerfulness,  or  of 
quiet  and  composure,  in  the  presence  of  a  single  lady.  Three 
fetes  champetres  were  held,  one  on  the  Queen’s  birth  day,  one 
on  Waterloo  day,  and  the  other  in  September.  During  the 
summer  there  were  seven  pic-nics  to  Glenfarg,  Kinnaird  Castle, 
Oclitertyre,  Glenalmond,  Falkland  Palace,  Moncreiffe  House,  and 
Invermay.  We  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Sir  P.  M.  Thriepland 
of  Fingask,  Sir  W.  K.  Murray  of  Oclitertyre,  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe 
of  Moncreiffe,  General  Belshes  of  Invermay,  and  other  gentlemen 
for  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  acts  of  kindness.  At  Kinnaird 
Castle,  a  room  was  kindly  provided  for  our  party  to  dine  in  ;  at 
Oclitertyre,  a  handsome  collation  was  preparedon  the  greensward, 
— guides  wTere  placed  at  the  service  of  our  party  in  visiting  the 
beauties  of  this  picturesque  retreat,  while  Sir  W.  K.  Murray 
himself  exhibited  the  treasures  of  his  observatory.  As  on  previous 
occasions,  these  pic-nics  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  local 
press,  which  has  uniformly  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
decorum  and  evident  sense  of  enjoyment  exhibited  by  the  party. 
The  higher  class  patients  have  had  drives  to  Pitcaithly,  Scone, 
Methven,  Balbeggie,  Stormontfield  and  Glenalmond ;  from  Stor- 
montfield  ponds  patients  have  occasionally  brought  specimens  of 
young  salmon  in  various  stages  of  development  for  our  museum. 
There  have  also  been  frequent  walking  parties  of  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men,  or  both,  to  Balthayock,  Kinnoull  Hill  and  other  localities  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Parties  have  been  present  at 
Remenyi’s,  Miss  Haves’,  Sam  Cowell’s  and  Dr  Mark’s  Juvenile 
Concerts;  lectures  on  “  Italy”  by  Kossuth,  on  “  University  Re¬ 
form,”  by  Professor  Blackie,  and  on  u  Mind  and  Matter,”  by 
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Sheriff  Barclay ;  at  the  exhibitions  of  Friend’s  Panorama  of 
Canada,  of  the  prizes  of  the  Art  Union  Association,  and  of  Noel 
Paton’s  picture  of  the  Return  from  the  Crimea;  at  the  Flower 
Shows,  Races,  Highland  Games,  Cricket  Matches,  Curling 
Competitions,  and  other  amusements  in  or  about  Perth ;  while 
individual  patients  are  allowed  to  go  shopping,  and  to  attend  the 
Churches,  &c.  in  Perth.  A  few  patients  have  had  their  photo-  p^gtogra.phs  °f 
graphs  taken  in  town ;  the  portraits  now  grace  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution ;  and  the 
patients  in  question  are  most  proud  to  have  their  likenesses  occu¬ 
pying  these  posts  of  honour. 

During  the  year  a  Library,  Museum  and  Bazaar  have  been  Library, 
firmly  established,  and  have  proved  of  signal  usefulness.  The 
Library  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes,  chiefly  donations 
from  friends  to  the  Institution,  comprising  a  most  varied  and 
valuable  selection  of  works  in  history,  biography,  fiction,  belles 
lettres,  poetry,  and  science.  We  are  daily  receiving  augmen- 
tations.  Statistics  drawn  up  some  time  ago,  show  that,  of  the 
higher  class  of  patients,  57*89  per  cent.,  of  the  middle  classes,  Percentage  of 
56*25  per  cent.,  and  of  the  pauper  class  17*83  per  cent.,  are 
readers ;  while  the  classes  or  kinds  of  books  read  stand  in  ciass  0f  books 

*  •  •  •  •  I'CctcL 

the  following  order  : — religious  and  moral,  biography,  fiction, 

history,  science,  poetry,  travels  and  adventure,  belles  lettres, 

.  .  •  I 

philosophy,  drama.  The  substitution  of  cheap  daily  news-  Circulation  of 

newspapers  ano 

papers  for  expensive  weeklies  or  bi-weeklies,  has  enabled  us  periodicals, 
greatly  to  augment  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  our  gal¬ 
leries.  We  have  now  newspapers  from  London,  Edinburgh, 

Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee  and  Montrose ; 
while  our  serials  include  Chambers’s  Journal,  Chambers’s  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  People,  the  Art  Journal,  Illustrated  London 
News,  Illustrated  Times,  Family  Friend,  Cassell’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  British  Workman,  &c.  The  Museum,  like  the  li-  Museum, 
brary,  has  been  established  by  the  donations  of  friends  to  the 
Institution.  It  consists  of  two  departments  : — I.  The  antiquarian, 
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and  II.  The  natural  history  departments.  The  former  already 
comprises,  inter  alia ,  a  collection  of  Indian  curiosities,  illustrative 
of  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  different  castes  of  natives  in 
India,  and  presented  by  a  Director ;  some  very  interesting  or¬ 
naments  dug  up  in  the  recent  excavations  for  the  Egyptian  rail¬ 
way,  near  Memphis  and  Thebes  ;  a  document  taken  from  the  table 
of  the  governor  of  Sebastopol,  on  the  day  after  the  capitulation, 
&c.  The  latter  department  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  stuffed 
animals,  many  of  them  shot,  and  all  of  them  stuffed,  within 
the  walls ;  an  album  of  the  zoophytes  of  our  coasts ;  several 
rare  Brazilian  minerals ;  a  suite  of  specimens  illustrative  of  cotton 
in  its  crude  and  manufactured  state ;  a  collection  of  crude  fibres 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
textile  fabrics  and  paper,  &c.  The  Bazaar  consists  chiefly  of  the 
handiwork  of  lady- patients,  though  the  gentlemen  have  also 
materially  contributed  to  its  success.  Its  contents  are  on  sale  to 
visitors,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  recreation  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  inmates.  The  articles  comprise  an  infinite  variety 
of  d’oyleys,  tidies,  anti-macassars,  book-marks,  purses,  pin¬ 
cushions,  puzzles,  toys,  dolls,  sketches,  pieces  of  music,  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  history.  We  have  received  donations  from 
Edinburgh,  Montrose,  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  we  have  exchanged  articles  with  the  Bazaar  of 


"  Excelsior,  or 
Murray’s  Royal 
Asylum  Literary 
Gazette.” 


the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum,  and  that  we  have  sent  contri¬ 
butions  to  Bazaars  for  special  purposes  in  the  towns  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  articles  contributed  fetching  unexpectedly,  and  per¬ 
haps  undeservedly,  high  prices. 

We  have,  further,  peculiar  satisfaction  in  chronicling  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  periodical,  as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of 
the  literary  lucubrations  of  the  inmates.  Its  title  is  u  Excelsior ; 
or,  Murray’s  Royal  Asylum  Literary  Gazette;”  and  its  first 
number  was  published  in  January  of  the  present  year.  It  has 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  press  both  in  England 
and  Scotland;  a  considerable  number  of  its  readers,  both  in 
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Perth  and  at  a  distance,  have  become  subscribers;  and  the  demand 

for  it  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  projectors  and  conductors. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  contributions:  the  editor  has  on  hand  a  Literary  tastes 

and  labours  of 

large  quantity  of  MSS  for  future  numbers.  One  patient  threw  off,  patients, 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  many  verses  as  might  serve  to  fill  the  “  poet’s 
corner”  of  “  Excelsior,”  for  years;  another  has  supplied  a  large 
amount  of  manuscript  regarding  our  pic-nics,  concerts,  lectures, 
and  classes ;  while  a  third  has  written  voluminously  on  such 
subjects  as  the  transportation  of  convicts,  parochial  education,  and 
emigration.  At  present,  one  patient  is  translating  passages  from 
the  “Pleasures  of  Home,”  into  German  prose,  while  another  is 
translating  extracts  from  the  French  of  Buffon,  Lacepede,  St.  german  and 
Lambert,  &c.,  into  English,  for  u  Excelsior.”  There  is  a  generous  translation, 
rivalry  among  the  contributors  as  to  who  will  occupy  most  space 
with  his  lucubrations ;  or  who  will  have  priority,  or  the  post  of 
honour,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  A  patient,  who 
recently  left  us,  expressed  an  anxious  desire  that  his  contributions 
should  appear  in  future  numbers,  though  he  is  no  longer  an  in¬ 
mate.  There  is  anxious  expectation  respecting  the  next  issue. 

A  number  of  copies  of  a  song  which  appeared  in  “  Excelsior,” 
and  which  was  composed  by  a  patient,  was  printed  on  cards  for 
the  Bazaar,  and  a  good  many  have  been  sold  :  another  patient 
set  the  song  to  music.  , 

The  following  programme  exhibits  the  nature  and  form  of  Education  of  thi 
01  D  insane. 

the  educational  machinery  we  have  employed  during  the  past 
winter  : — 


I.— PROGRAMME  OF  CLASSES. 


SUBJECT. 

DAY  AND  HOUB. 

1.  — Dancing,  . 

2.  — Writing  and  Arithmetic,  . 

3. — Psalmody,  . 

4. — Reading,  Geography  and  History,  . 

5.  — Religious  Instruction . 

6.  — French,  . 

7.  — German  . 

Mondays,  6-30  P.M. 
Wednesdays  „ 

Thursdays,  „ 

Saturdays,  „ 

Sundays,  „ 

Three  times  a  week  in  spring. 
Private  hours. 

Programme  of 
classes. 


Hi 
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II.— PROGRAMME  OF  LECTURES. 


V 


I 

Programme  of 
lectures. 


SUBJECT. 

LECTURER 

DATE. 

1. — Education  :  its  aims  and  uses. 

Rev.  William  Murdoch,  Kin- 
noull. 

Nov.  7,1856 

2. — Beauty. 

Professor  Blackie,  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Nov.  21, 1856 

3. — Authenticity  of  Ossian’s  Poems 

Hugh  Barclay,  Esq.,  L.L.D., 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perth¬ 
shire. 

Dec.  5,  1856 

4  . — Gleanings  from  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Zoophytes ;  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  specimens  and  drawings. 

Alexander  Croall,  Esq.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Bot,  Soc.,  Edinburgh, 
Montrose. 

Dec.  29, 1856 

5. — "Winter :  its  lessons  and  associations. 

Rev.  Dr  Crombie,  Scone,  late 
Moderator  of  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Jan.  9,1857 

6. — Scottish  Baronial  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  illustrated  by 

T.  R.  Marshall,  Esq.,  F.  B.S.E., 
Edinburgh. 

Jan. 23, 1857 

drawings. 

7. — Chemical  Affinity;  illustrated  by 
chemical  experiments. 

Thomas  Miller,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  Perth  Academy. 

Feb,  6,1857 

8. — Natural  History  of  Man;  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  ethnographical 

D.  H.  Stirling,  Esq.  M.  D., 
Perth . 

Feb,  20,  1857 

maps. 

9. — Electricity:  its  Phenomena  and  Ap¬ 
plications  ;  illustrated  by  eXperi- 

Wm.  D.  Fairless,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Crieff. 

Feb,  27, 1857 

ments  and  apparatus. 

10. — Vital  Phenomena  of  Vegetation; 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawings, 
diagrams,  and  specimens. 

G. Lawson,  F.R.P.S.,  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Vegetable  Histo¬ 
logy  University  of  Edin. 

Mar.  13, 1857 

11. — God  in  History. 

Rev.  John  Anderson,  Kin- 
noull. 

Mar,  27, 1857 

lasses. 
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pr  pauper 
itients. 


)r  high  class 
;  itients. 

•ench  and 
jrman  classes. 


At  the  classes  the  patients  constitute  Loth  teachers  and  taught. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  at  several 
of  the  classes  ;  and  the  progress  made  during  the  past  session 
has  been  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Examinations  have 
been  held,  soirees  given  and  prizes  awarded  as  in  ordinary  schools. 
The  Chaplain  has  acted  as  our  Inspector  of  schools;  and  his 
impressions  are  embodied  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Directors. 
The  first  five  classes  mentioned  in  the  programme  are  intended 
chiefly  for  the  pauper  or  uneducated  patients,  though  some  pa¬ 
tients  of  a  superior  rank  also  attend  particular  classes.  The  F rench 
and  German  classes  have  consisted  of  a  select  few  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  patients ;  the  former  was  conducted  by  a  gentleman, 
the  latter  by  a  German  lady,  both  patients,  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institution  being  among  the  pupils.  In  the  latter  case 
the  class  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher, — the  anxious  desire  to  occupy  herself  in  teaching  being 
the  first  sign  of  improvement  in  her  mental  health.  The  pre- 
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paration  for  the  classes  occupies  many  a  leisure  moment  or  idle 
hour,  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected,  or  mis-spent ;  the 
students  busy  themselves  in  their  galleries  with  their  slates 
and  lesson-books ;  and  the  evenings  of  meeting  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  gratification.  The  lectures  are 
no  longer  an  experiment — they  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  system.  They  have  been  more  varied,  and  alto¬ 
gether  of  a  higher  class,  than  in  former  years.  The  duration  of 
each  lecture  has  been  more  than  doubled,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patients,  that  half  an  hour — to 
which  we  restricted  the  lectures  originally  instituted — was  much 
too  short.  As  many  as  60  or  70  patients  have  been  present  at 
a  lecture ;  the  interest  and  attention  they  have  exhibited  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  strangers 
who  have  from  time  to  time  honoured  our  assemblies  with  their 
presence.  Several  of  the  patients  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
inspecting  the  diagrams  and  specimens  after  the  lecture — of 
seeing  the  experiments  repeated  and  more  fully  explained — and  of 
requesting  further  information  on  doubtful  points,  or  regarding 
scientific  terms.  They  have  also  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  of  privately  meeting  the  lecturers,  and  con¬ 
versing  fully  and  freely  on  the  subject  of  their  prelections. — 
Thus  a  breakfast  party  was  given  on  the  morning  after  Professor 
Blackie’s  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  few  of  the  higher 
class  patients  more  intimately  in  contact  with  the  learned  lecturer, 
with  whose  vivacity  and  affability,  as  well  as  distinguished 
talents,  they  were  greatly  delighted.  Patients  have  also  taken 
short-hand  notes  of  the  lectures — have  made  copies  of  the  dia¬ 
grams — have  written  voluminous  reports  to  their  relatives,  old 
companions,  or  to  the  Superintendent — or  have  penned  critiques 
for  “  Excelsior.”  There  has  been  an  anxious  demand  for  ad¬ 
mission,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  valued  privilege ;  inquiries 
have  been  constant  as  to  the  charater  of  the  next  lecture,  and 
the  name  and  status  of  the  lecturer ;  and  the  subjects  announced 
have  set  the  patients  reading,  inquiring,  reflecting.  We  have 


Lectures. 


Duration. 


Audience. 
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Conversaziones, 
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demonstrative  endeavoured  to  instruct  and  amuse  as  much  as  possible  through 
fe^ur%r°f  the  medium  of  the  eye;  hence  the  lectures  have  been  largely 
demonstrative.  Thus  the  lecture  on  Chemical  Affinity  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  most  attractive  and  successful  experiments, 

I  and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  apparatus  ;  that  on  Electri¬ 

city  by  a  number  of  electric  machines  and  galvanic  batteries, 
with  accompanying  apparatus  and  demonstrations  of  their  mode 
of  use  and  their  effects ;  that  on  the  Vital  phenomena  of  Vegeta¬ 
tion  by  a  magnificent  display  of  drawings  and  diagrams,  from 
the  pencils  of  some  of  the  first  artists  of  Edinburgh,  being  those 
used  by  the  lecturer  in  his  demonstrations  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  that  on  Zoophytes  by  a  series  of  specimens  from  the 
shores  of  Montrose  Bay,  with  magnified  representations  of  their 
structure  ;  that  on  the  Natural  history  of  Man  by  ethnographical 
maps,  and  by  drawings  of  skulls  and  profiles,  illustrative  of  the 
craniological  development  and  physiognomies  of  the  different 
races  of  the  human  family ;  and  that  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  by  drawings  of  Scotch  feudal  towers  and  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  grati¬ 
tude,  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  several  lecturers  mentioned  in 
the  programme,  many  of  whom  came,  at  considerable  trouble,  from 
great  distances  to  minister  to  our  gratification  and  instruction. 
Thus  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  his  academic  benches  to  appear  in  our  lecture 
room.  These  sacrifices  and  labours  of  love  have  been  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  of  the  members  of  our  community,  upon  whose 
minds  they  have  left  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  The 
delivery  of  lectures  by  men  of  the  highest  literary  and  scientific 
j>  eminence  to  an  audience  composed  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  we 

hold  to  be  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  times, — significant,  inas- 
2  much  as  it  evidences  the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place 

in  public  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  regarding  asylums 
and  their  inmates.  Both  the  matter  and  manner  of  these  lectures 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  encomiums  from  the  public  press ; 
the  subjects  were  severally  treated  precisely  as  if  the  lecturer 
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had  been  discoursing  in  the  theatre  of  an  Athenaeum  or  Mecha¬ 
nics  Institute,  instead  of  the  lecture  room  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  talk  down  to  the  supposed  level  of  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  audience ;  such  an  endeavour  would  not 
only  have  been  a  grievous  mistake,  but  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  direct  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  mental  acumen  of  many 
of  the  hearers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  inter-  Interchange  of 
change,  not  only  of  lecturers,  but  of  lecturing  apparatus — e.g. 
diagrams,  drawings,  maps,  and  machinery — with  the  Superinten¬ 
dents  of  sister  asylums,  such  as  those  of  Dumfries  and  Montrose. 

This  mutual  co-operation  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  all  the  parties  entering  into  this  friendly 
compact. 

The  subject  of  Hospital  Nurses  and  of  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Training  of  Nurses  is  at  present  attracting  considerable  attention  the  insane, 
in  connexion  with  the  Nightingale  Memorial  Institution.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  Asylum  nurses  or  attendants  is 
embraced  in  the  scheme  of  Miss  Nightingale's  operations ;  but 
we  feel  assured  that  the  training  of  attendants  in  Hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
training  of  nurses  in  Hospitals  or  Infirmaries  for  the  treatment 
of  more  familiar  surgical  or  medical  diseases  or  injuries.  Every 
superintendent  of  an  asylum  daily  experiences  the  difficulty  of 
getting  and  keeping  thoroughly  efficient  attendants.  One  reason  Sds^5ofn 
of  this  is,  that  the  wages  are  generally  not  so  high  as  to  secure  attendants, 
a  proper  class  of  candidates ;  we  have  to  draw  our  attendants 
chiefly  from  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  workshop,  in  a  raw 
and  untutored  state.  Hence  the  status  of  the  Asylum  attendant 
is  inferior  and  looked  down  upon.  The  position  is  too  frequently 
competed  for,  as  a  last  resource,  by  those  who  have  failed  to  gain 
more  lucrative  and  honourable  positions  in  society.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  vast  importance  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the 
patients,  as  well  as  for  the  efficient  management  of  an  Asylum, 
that  good  attendants  be  secured ;  for  upon  them  depends  in  no 
nominal  degree  the  good  or  bad  working  of  the  machinery  of 
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Attendants 
upon  the  insane 
in  private 
Rouses. 


the  establishment.  When  we  keep  in  mind  the  forbearance,  yet 
firmness — the  tact  and  watchfulness,  without  the  appearance  of 
restraint  or  supervision,  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties ;  when  we  remember  the  natures  by  which  they  are 
constantly  surrounded — passions  unrestrained,  deceit,  villany 
and  violence,  as  well  as  the  most  child-like  helplessness,  we  can 
form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  good  attendants 
on  the  insane.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  we  should  have 
trained,  experienced  attendants;  but  before  we  can  expect  candi¬ 
dates  to  undergo  such  a  preliminary  process  of  training  as  is 
desirable,  we  must  make  the  situation  worth  competing  for  by  a 
proper  class  of  persons.  With  this  view  we  should  strongly 
recommend,  1.  Increase  of  wages.  2.  Retiring  allowances  for 
long  and  faithful  service;  and  3.  Increased  amount  of  leisure  for 
exercise  and  relaxation.  In  consideration  of  these  advantages  we 
should  exact  some  diploma  of  proficiency — some  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  possession  of  the  requisite  tact,  forbearance,  firmness 
and  kindness — of  a  knowledge  of  insanity  and  its  modern  treat¬ 
ment,  and  of  a  comparatively  high  order  of  educational  attainments. 
Let  us  have  a  central  training  institution,  or  let  each  asylum  be  a 
school  for  the  education  of  attendants ;  and  let  us  have  a  central 
registry  of  candidates,  where  a  superintendent  could  at  any  time 
apply  when  vacancies  in  his  establishment  occurred.  We  do  not 
want  persons  to  control  by  mere  physical  force — to  propound  and 
illustrate  the  doctrine  that  11  might  is  right ;”  but  we  want  atten¬ 
dants  who  can  soothe  and  sympathise — who  can  act  as  amanuenses, 
and  direct  occupations,  recreations  and  instruction  after  the  most 
modern  and  approved  fashions — who  are  at  once  companions, 
friends,  counsellors  and  instructors.  In  the  insane  colony  of 
Gheel,  in  Belgium,  the  cottagers  and  farmers  throughout  a  con¬ 
siderable  district  of  country  are  trained  to  manage  their  insane 
boarders  or  patients,  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  asylum  is  not  the  only  field  for  the  usefulness 
of  trained  attendants  upon  the  insane.  They  might  be  sent  to 
manage  patients  at  their  homes  and  particularly  in  remote  country 
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districts,  where  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  insane  still  prevails  to  a  shameful  degree  ;  and  also  in  cases 
where  relatives,  from  prejudice,  parsimony  or  other  causes,  refuse 
to  send  patients  to  a  public  asylum.  The  insane  frequently  re¬ 
quire  to  be  literally  saved  from  their  friends,  whose  misguided 
attentions  are  worse  than  useless,  and  whose  ignorant  neglect  is 
sometimes  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
services  in  such  cases — and  they  are  unfortunately  too  common 
— of  trained  attendants  would,  we  are  convinced,  confer  an 
incalculable  benefit  on  one  of  the  most  neglected,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  deserving,  classes  of  suffering  humanity. 


APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 


RELATIVE  TO 


GENERAL  RESULTS,  ADMISSIONS,  RECOVERIES,  &  DEATHS. 


I.— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1856-7. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Patients  admitted  from  1827  to  1856, 

• 

•  • 

• 

511 

503 

1014 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of  these  Recovered, 

186 

248 

434 

,,  Removed  improved, 

62 

55 

117 

,,  ,,  unimproved, 

71 

56 

127 

,,  Died,  .... 

114 

76 

190 

433 

435 

868 

Patients  remaining,  June,  1856, 

,,  admitted  during  the  year  June 

• 

78 

68 

146 

1856,  to  June  1857, 

23 

24 

47 

Total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  1856-7, 

• 

101 

92 

193 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of  these  Recovered, 

7 

15 

22 

,,  Removed  improved, 

3 

4 

7 

,,  ,,  unimpi-oved, 

0 

2 

2 

,,  Died,  .... 

6 

1 

7 

16 

22 

38 

Patients  remaining,  J une  1857, 

• 

•  • 

• 

85 

70 

155 

Mean  daily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  1856-7,  150'063. 
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II.— ADMISSIONS. 


Males. 

Females- 

Total. 

I. — Ages  of  Patients  admitted. 

Under  20,  ...... 

0 

1 

1 

Between  20  and  30,  ..... 

4 

6 

10 

,,  30  „  4.0, . 

10 

6 

16 

„  40  „  50, . 

3 

4 

7 

,,  50  ,,  60.  ..... 

1 

7 

8 

„  60  „  70, . 

2 

0 

2 

„  70  „  80, . 

3 

0 

3 

II.  — Sex. 

Males,  ........ 

23 

0 

X  d.7 

Females,  ....... 

0 

24 

,r7 

III. — Social  Condition. 

Single, . 

14 

16 

30 

Married,  ....... 

9 

6 

15 

Widowers  or  Widows,  ..... 

0 

2 

2 

IV. — Occupation  or  Rank. 

Army,  officer  in,  ..... 

1 

0 

1 

Baker,  wife  of,  ...... 

0 

1 

1 

Cabinet-maker,  wife  of,  ... 

0 

1 

1 

Dress-maker,  ....... 

0 

3 

3 

Excise,  officers  in,  .... 

2 

0 

2 

Farmers,  ....... 

5 

0 

5 

Farmer,  daughter  of,  . 

0 

1 

1 

Game-keeper,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

Governess,  ....... 

0 

1 

1 

Labourer,  ....... 

1 

3 

4 

5  5  5  wife  ofj  •  •  •  •  • 

0 

1 

1 

Land-steward,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

Laundry-maids,  or  washer-women, 

0 

2 

2 

Merchants,  ....... 

3 

0 

3 

Mill-girl,  ....... 

0 

1 

1 

No  occupation,  ...... 

0 

2 

2 

Servants,  domestic,  ..... 

0 

4 

4 

,,  ,  farm, . 

1 

1 

2 

Shepherd,  ....... 

1 

0 

1 

Shoe-maker,  ....... 

2 

0 

2 

Student  of  medicino,  ..... 

1 

0 

1 

Soldier,  wife  of,  ..... 

0 

1 

1 

Weaver,  ....... 

3 

1 

4 

Wheel-wright,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

Writer,  daughter  of,  . 

0 

1 

1 
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TI. — ADMISSIONS — [Continued.] 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

V. — Form  of  Insanity. 

Dementia, . 

Dipsomania,  ...... 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

General  Paralysis,  ...... 

2 

0 

2 

Mania, . 

7 

9 

16 

Melancholia,  .... 

4 

9 

13 

Monomania,  ...... 

6 

4 

10 

VI. — Causes  assigned. 

Cessation  of  Catamenia, 

0 

1 

1 

Death  of  relatives,  . 

1 

2 

3 

Disappointments  in  love,  or  love  affairs, 

3 

5 

8 

Exposure  to  cold,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

Fright, . 

0 

1 

1 

Husband’s  misfortunes  in  business, 

0 

1 

1 

Ill-ascertained,  .... 

0 

4 

4 

Illegitimate  pregnancy  and  sequelae, 

0 

2 

2 

Intemperance,  ...... 

Over  application  to  business,  .... 

5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

Quarrels,  domestic,  .... 

1 

1 

2 

,,  ,  with  neighbours, 

0 

1 

1 

Religious  excitement,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Removal  to  an  inferior  official  nosition, 

1 

0 

1 

Robbery  of  a  neighbour’s  house,  . 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown, . 

8 

5 

13 

VII. — Co-existent  physical  disease  or  deformities. 
Burn  of  foot,  ....... 

Constipation,  ..... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Cut-throat  wound, 

1 

0 

1 

Dyspepsia  or  gastric  symptoms, 

0 

2 

2 

Epilepsy, . 

1 

0 

1 

Fever,  sequelae  of,  ... 

1 

0 

1 

General  debility  from  abstinence,  &c., 

1 

1 

2 

Lameness,  congenital, 

1 

0 

1 

Menstrual  irregularities,  . 

0 

3 

3 

None,  . . 

Plethora  capitis,  ..... 

16 

15 

31 

1 

0 

1 

Pregnancy, . 

0 

1 

1 

Worms, . 

0 

1 

1 

VIII. — Duration  of  disease  prior  to  admission. 
Under  a  week,  ..... 

1 

3 

4 

,,  month, . 

3 

5 

8 

Between  1  and  4  months, 

11 

7 

18 

>)  4  , ,  12  ,,  .  .  .  . 

•  4 

2 

6 
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II. — ADMISSIONS — [Continued.  ] 


Males. 

Femal  es 

Total. 

Between  1  and  2  years,  .... 

1 

2 

3 

55  2  ,,  3  ,,  .  .  .  .  , 

1 

1 

2 

)>  5  ,,  10  ,,  .  .  .  . 

0 

1 

1 

„  10  „  20  . 

0 

1 

1 

„  20  „  30  „ 

1 

0 

1 

Congenital, . 

0 

1 

1 

Unknown,  ....... 

1 

1 

2 

IX.  — Re- admissions. 

For  2d  time, . 

4 

3 

7 

Sri 

j  j  5  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

2 

3 

•  j  6tll.  29*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

0 

1 

1 

X. — Suicidal  and  homicidal  propensities. 

Suicidal,  ....... 

6 

9 

15 

,,  and  homicidal,  ..... 

0 

2 

2 

Homicidal,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

III.— RECOVERIES. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I.— Age. 

Under  20,  ...... 

1 

1 

2 

Between  20  and  30,  ..... 

3 

4 

7 

,,  30  „  40, . 

1 

3 

4 

,,  40  ,,  50, . 

2 

5 

7 

,,  50  ,,  60,  ..... 

0 

2 

2 

II. — Sex. 

Males,  ....... 

7 

0 

j  22 

Females,  ....... 

0 

15 

III. — Social  condition. 

Single,  ..*.... 

5 

8 

13 

Married,  ....... 

2 

4 

6 

Widowers  or  Widows,  .... 

0 

3 

3 

IV. — Form  of  Insanity. 

10 

Mania,  ........ 

4 

6 

Melancholia,  ...... 

2 

8 

10 

Monomania,  ....... 

1 

1 

2 

F 
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III.— RECOVERIES— [Continued.] 


Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

V. — Causes  assigned. 

Fright,  ........ 

0 

1 

1 

Illegitimate  pregnancy  and  sequelae, 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Intemperance,  ...... 

2 

2 

Love  affairs,  ...... 

0 

4 

4 

I  Over  application  to  work,  .... 

1 

0 

1 

Quarrels,  domestic,  ..... 

0 

1 

1 

Religious  excitement,  ..... 

0 

3 

3 

Slanders  on  character,  .... 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown,  ....... 

3 

4 

7 

VI. — Duration  of  disease  'prior  to  admission. 

1  week  or  under,  ...... 

0 

3 

3 

Between  1  week  and  1  month, 

2 

5 

7 

.,  1  and  3  months  .... 

2 

5 

7 

,,  3  ,,  6  ,,  •  .  .  . 

2 

2 

4 

Unknown,  ....... 

1 

0 

1 

% 

VII. — Duration  of  treatment  in  Asylum. 

3  months  or  under,  ..... 

0 

6 

6 

Between  3  and  6  months,  .... 

2 

5 

7 

6  9 

9  9  ^  °  •  •  •  • 

0 

3 

3 

,,  9  months  and  1  year, 

2 

1 

3 

„  2  and  3  years 

3 

0 

3 

The  Recoveries  constitute  57.89  per  cent  of  the  Discharges  [including 

deaths.] 

46.80  per  cent  of  the  admissions. 

14.66  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  number 

under  treatment. 

11.39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under 

treatment  during  the  year 

» 

IV.— DEATHS. 


Males. 

Females 

Total. 

J. — Age. 

Between  20  and  30,  ..... 

1 

0 

1 

, ,  30  , ,  40,  ..... 

3 

0 

3 

,,  40  ,,  50, 

1 

0 

1 

y  y  50  y  y  60j  •(*••• 

0 

1 

1 

„  60  „  70, . 

1 

0 

1 
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IV.  — DEATHS— [Continued.  ] 


Males. 

Females- 

Total. 

II.  — Sex. 

Males,  ....... 

6 

0 

Females,  ....... 

0 

1 

i7 

III. — Occupation  or  Rank. 

Auctioneer,  ...  ... 

1 

0 

1 

Clerk,  ........ 

1 

0 

1 

Engraver,  ....... 

1 

0 

1 

Farmer,  ........ 

1 

0 

1 

Merchant,  ....... 

1 

0 

1 

Servant,  domestic,  ...... 

0 

1 

1 

Weaver,  . . 

1 

0 

1 

IV. — Causes  of  death. 

Apoplexy,  ....... 

1 

0 

1 

Exhaustion, — maniacal  and  senile, 

1 

1 

2 

General  Paralysis, . 

2 

0 

2 

Inter-current  Pneumonia  of  Phthisis, 

1 

0 

1 

Suicide  by  strangulation,  .... 

1 

0 

1 

V.  — Duration  of  residence  in  Asylum. 

1  month  or  under,  ..... 

1 

0 

1 

Between  1  month  and  1  year, 

1 

0 

1 

,,  1  and  2  years, 

1 

0 

1 

,,  3  ,,  5  ,,  ... 

2 

0 

2 

n  5  , ,  10  , ,  ... 

1 

0 

1 

„  10  „  15  „  ... 

0 

1 

1 

VI.  — Form  of  Insanity. 

Dementia,  ....... 

2 

0 

2 

General  Paralysis,  ...  ... 

2 

0 

2 

Mania,  ....... 

Melancholia,  ....... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

VII. — Periods  of  Death. 

August,  1856,  ...... 

1 

0 

1 

January,  1857,  ...... 

2 

0 

2 

February,  ,, 

0 

1 

1 

March, 

1 

0 

1 

April,  ,, . 

1 

0 

1 

Mitiy  ^  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

0 

1 

The  Deaths  constitute  18.42  per  cent  of  the  Discharges. 

14.89  per  cent  of  the  admissions. 

4.66  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  number  under 

treatment. 

3.62  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  treat- 

ment  during  the  year 
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IV. — DEATHS — [Continued.] 


Per  cent. 

VIII. — Relative  mortality  of  different  months  during  the  last 

thirty  years. 

January,  .......... 

10.60 

February,  ......... 

5.05 

March,  .......... 

11.11 

April,  .......... 

8.08 

May, . 

8.58 

J  UD6^  ••«•••*  ••• 

9.09 

J  uly,  .........  .  . 

8.58 

August,  .......... 

10.10 

September,  .......... 

9.09 

October,  .......... 

5.05 

November,  .......... 

6.56 

December,  ......... 

8.08 

V  « 


E  E  P  0  E  T 

BY 

REV.  WILLIAM  MURDOCH, 

KINNOULL, 

•i 

CHAPLAI  ZEST. 

it 

The  Chaplain  has  peculiar  pleasure  in  thus  respectfully  notifying  The  chapel  1 
a  very  considerable  increase,  in  the  attendance  on  the  services 
in  the  Chapel,  both  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  on  the  stated  week  day 
meetings.  The  Chapel,  he  is  happy  to  say,  is  now  again  rapidly 
assuming  the  appearance  which  it  had  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  attendance  was  reduced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  a  number 
of  church-going  patients  ;  and  when  the  accommodation  seemed 
inadequate  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  regularly  assembled ;  and 
he  has  indeed  much  reason  to  feel  highly  gratified  and  encouraged, 
while  engaged  in  discharging  duties  so  difficult  and  responsible, 
with  the  uniformly  kind  and  strict  attention  paid  to  all  his  minis- 

. 

trations  both  in  public  and  in  private.  During  the  whole  period 
he  has  held  the  office,  nothing  has  ever  as  yet  occurred  to  weaken 
that  confidence  so  generally  reposed  in  him,  by  which  he  can  at 
all  times  hold  such  friendly  intercourse  as  to  make  his  services 
specially  acceptable  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  in  the  prospect 
of  death.  A  satisfactory  and  pleasing  discharge  of  the  Chaplain’s 
duties  depends  very  much,  it  may  be  observed,  not  only  upon 
the  example  of  the  officials  and  attendants  in  properly  respecting 
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teration  in 
ipel. 

the  services  of  the  Chapel,  but  also  upon  their  carefully  attending 
to  the  bringing  up  all ,  and  only  such,  as  are  able  to  appear 
there.  Their  example,  countenance,  and  aid  are  at  all  times 
commendable,  and  their  watchfulness  of  the  state  of  the  patients 
so  particular,  that  he  has  never  been  interrupted  to  any  degree 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  he  has  also  been 
hitherto  delighted  with  the  full  preservation  of  that  order  and 
decorum  so  becoming  the  worshippers  of  God  in  his  house,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  receiving  and  the  promoting  of  any  salutary 
impressions,  under  the  divine  blessing,  on  the  heart,  and  on  the 
understanding. 

The  alteration  lately  made  in  the  Chapel  by  the  Directors 
has  greatly  added  to  the  comfort  both  of  speaker  and  hearer — not 
only  in  giving  it  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  in  admitting 
free  ventilation,  but  also  in  bringing  home  more  closely  those 
deeply  cherished  and  most  agreeable  associations  so  familiar  to 
all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  the  church, — 
and  consequently  much  more  so  to  those  whose  lot,  in  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  God,  is  that  of  daily  solitude,  and 
requiring  all  the  sympathy  and  all  the  means  which  Christian 
humanity  can  exercise  in  alleviating  it.  The  Chaplain,  in  his 
regular  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  patients,  has  had  many 
pleasing  evidences  of  the  soothing  effect  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  upon  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunately  and  so  se¬ 
verely  afflicted,  that  he  deems  it  his  duty  here  to  state,  he  is  of 
opinion  every  Institution  such  as  this  ought  to  have  a  separate 
and  detached  building  in  which  to  worship  with  all  the  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  a  church. 

erage 

endauce 

chapel. 

The  attendance  in  the  Chapel  on  Sabbath  has  averaged  during 
the  year  about  70,  and  during  the  last  two  months  fully  80, 
thus  shewing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  30  per  cent. ; 
and  there  are  at  this  time  one  half  of  the  whole  inmates  re¬ 

tendance  on 
ek  days. 

gularly  in  church. 

On  the  week  days  there  are  generally  only  about  10,  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  4  or  5  fewer  in  the  Chapel,  than  on 
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Sabbath,  which  fact  tells  alike  favourably  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  for  the  desire  of  the  patients  to  be  present  at 
the  devotional  exercises. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  patient  has  very  kindly  Psalmody, 
and  acceptably  officiated  as  precentor ;  and,  it  is  pleasing  to  add, 
whilst  he  has  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  others,  he  has  also 
very  greatly  benefited  himself. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months  there  were  few  cases  of  Sickness, 
sickness,  but  the  winter  and  especially  the  spring  months  have 
perhaps  fully  exceeded  the  usual  amount  of  distress.  In  all  the 
cases  the  Chaplain’s  ministrations  were  received  with  such  grate¬ 
ful  attention  as  to  be  the  source  of  lasting  pleasure  both  to  him¬ 
self  and  all  connected  ;  for  the  officials  and  attendants  have  all 
shared  largely  in  the  earnest  prayers  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  in 
return  for  their  efforts  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Enquiries  are  frequently  made  at  the  Chaplain  as  to  the  Enquiries  ma 
meaning  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture ;  and,  on  such 
occasions,  the  Bible  or  Testament  is  frequently  brought  out  of 
a  pocket  where  it  is  kept  for  more  ready  use,  and  more  safe 
preservation.  One  patient  once  remarked,  on  carefully  unrol¬ 
ling  it  from  a  cover,  a  the  Bible  is  not  like  any  other  book,  for 
read  it  as  often  as  you  will,  it  is  always  giving  out  something 
new.” 

The  most  difficult  cases  with  which  the  Chaplain  has  to  deal, 
are  the  cases  of  those  who  believe  they  have  a  special  commission 
from  God,  and  interpret  all  Scripture,  and  especially  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  in  accordance  with  their  own  delusions,  and  imagine 
they  can  trace,  in  every  passing  event,  the  pouring  out  of  some 
vial.  An  unexpected  retort  may,  indeed,  silence  or  confound  such, 
but  no  reasoning  will  convince  ;  and  wba,t  is  even  more  remar¬ 
kable,  though  the  premises  be  false,  the  reasoning  is  often  clear 
and  logically  connected. 

The  Chaplain  feels  great  delight  in  reporting  most  favourably  Classes 
of  the  success  of  the  several  classes  so  well  and  interestingly 


conducted,  as  a  labour  of  love,  by  an  official,  who  is  very 
kindly  and  ably  aided  by  a  higher  class  patient,  long  resident 
in  the  Institution. 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Class  has  been  more  numerously 
attended  this  year  than  last ;  and  the  Chaplain,  on  his  visits, 
has  been  no  less  pleased  with  the  judicious  selection  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture,  alternately  read  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  than  with  the  interest  manifested  in  these 
exercises  by  about  two  dozen  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together 
for  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord’s  day.  The  very  pre¬ 
scribing  and  taking  of  such  exercises  tend  to  excite  the  desire  to 
improve,  and  to  lead  to  the  hope,  “We  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not.”  To  take  these  people  out  of  their  usual  apartments,  and 
assemble  them  in  an  airy  spacious  room,  to  repeat  psalms  and 
and  the  catechism,  and  read  the  Bible,  cannot  fail,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  be  productive  of  much  lasting  good. 

The  Chaplain  has  also  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  classes  that  meet  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  It  was  really 
interesting  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  some  old  men  entered 
into  these  exercises. 

The  Course  of  Lectures,  at  every  one  of  which  the  Chaplain 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  gave  great  and  universal 
satisfaction  ;  and  well  they  might,  for  no  labour  had  been 
spared  by  the  many  talented  and  learned  gentlemen  who  so 
graciously  took  a  part  in  the  course,  to  make  these  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  The  Chaplain  had  the  very  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  their  effect  upon  the  patients,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  and,  whilst  every  successive  lecturer 
lauded  them  for  their  attention,  he  can  humbly  attest,  that  not 
only  were  they  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  but  also 
that  many  picked  up  information,  and  made  such  remarks  after¬ 
wards,  as  showed  how  well  they  could  weigh  the  merits  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  had  so  kindly  and  diligently  exercised  their 
talents  in  their  behalf.  These  lectures,  he  may  add,  were  the 
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means  of  bringing  out  of  a  seclusion  of  “  moping  melancholy” 
more  than  one  individual,  and  of  furnishing  subjects  of  pleasant 
reflection  to  some,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  desirous  to  obtain 
information  by  listening  than  by  reading.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  admission  of  visitors  seemed  to  impart  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  every  one  ;  and  the  largeness  or  small¬ 
ness  of  the  number  of  strangers  present  was  very  generally 
taken  notice  of  by  the  patients. 

The  Chaplain  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  use  every  endeavour  The  various 

.  .  .  opportunities  of 

to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  habits,  and  dispositions  meeting  with 
1  ...  .  patients. 

of  the  inmates,  by  availing  himself  of  opportunities  occasionally 
afforded  him  of  observing  how  they  conducted  themselves  in 
their  hours  of  recreation, — their  pic-nic  excursions, — and  in  some 
of  the  private  parties,  which  they  wrere  so  kindly  permitted  to 
have  so  entirely  under  their  own  direction  as  to  invite  the  offl  ■ 
cials  as  guests  ;  and  in  all  of  these,  and  other  varied  privileges, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  so  judiciously  granted,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  In  these  private 
parties,  to  him  always  interesting,  the  same  proper  respect  and 
demeanour  were  shown  towards  all  present,  as  many  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  a  drawing-room  party. 

Indeed,  no  expression  was  uttered  that  would  have  offended  the 
most  seriously-disposed  Christian, — and  not  one  thing  was  done 
that  would  have  displeased  the  strictest  observer  of  the  rules  of 
etiquette.  These  private  parties  truly  exhibited  the  self-com¬ 
mand  of  the  patients,  and  the  high  respect  in  which  the  officials 
were  held  by  them  in  their  proper  appreciation  of  this  privilege. 

On  a  Pic-nic  Excursion  to  Grlenalmond  the  Chaplain  was  not  Pic-nic 

excursion. 

only  delighted  to  observe  the  great  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  party,  and  to  hear  the  remarks  on  the  striking 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  ere  they 
reached  this  romantic  glen,  but  also  to  see  how  anxious  each 
one  was  to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which  the  day  could  be 
best  enjoyed.  Some,  therefore,  prepared  for  angling.  Others 
resolved  on  ascending  a  hill  that  they  might  get  a  complete 
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view  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  district  of  Strathmore,  which 
was  so  enchanting  that  a  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  who  had  just  come  from  England,  said,  “  she  always 
thought,  till  now,  that  Scotland  was  a  country  consisting  only 
of  hills,  and  not  of  such  wide  extended  plains  or  valleys  as  that 
now  in  sight.”  The  effect  of  this  excursion  upon  one  patient, 
afflicted  with  an  apparently  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  has 
been  such,  from  the  gradual  improvement  he  has  since  made,  as 
to  lead  to  the  hope  of  an,  early  release. 

The  Chaplain  begs,  in  conclusion,,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
tendering  his  most  grateful  and  respectful  thanks  to  the  Directors 
for  all  the  kind  countenance  and  support  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  often  painful,  yet  sometimes  affording 
pleasure  in  the  earnest  desire  11  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing.” 
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